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Mr. Jounson: President Truman’s speech last Wednesday, 
stating that our national security is threatened, leads me to 
ask: What does the future hold for America? What is the mean- 
ing of Truman’s policy for American support of Greece and 
Turkey? 

- Like most Americans, I am confused by the wide differences 
in the reactions to Truman’s speech. For example, the Chicago 
Daily News says that it means “bankruptcy and war.” The New 
_ York Times, however, says that it is a warning to Russia to 
“abide by the United Nations Charter as the only safe basis of 
a tolerable peace.” Senator Byrd of Virginia asks, “Does this 
independent action by America destroy the United Nations?” 
Senator Lucas of Illinois states, “It looks like the only thing we 
can do to keep freedom alive in that section of the world.” 
While Senator Taft asks, ‘Will Russia go to war if we carry out 
this program?” 

Many must feel as I do. I would like information and an anal- 
ysis of this new American foreign policy. So today we depart 
from the traditional Rounp Tas-e. I am going to interview five 
distinguished University of Chicago colleagues on Truman’s 
speech. 

First, let me turn to Avery Craven, American historian. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives Joseph W. Martin 
says that Truman’s recommendation calls for“a radical departure 
from our traditional American foreign policy.” Craven, what 
briefly has been the traditional American foreign policy? 
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Mr. Craven: That is a rather large order, but I would say in 
general that our policy in the past has been determined partly 
by certain traditional attitudes and partly by the requirements 
of immediate situations. 

On the side of tradition alone, there is, first, George Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, in which he urged the young nation to 
avoid needless entanglements with foreign nations. He laid it 
down as a general rule that, in extending our commercial rela- 
tions, we should form as few political connections as possible. 
Europe’s primary interests, he thought, were alien to ours and in 
constant conflict. Hence it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves by artificial ties in the ordinary necessities of politics. 


Mr. Jounson: Then, does that make isolation our traditional 
policy? 


Mr. Craven: No, not at all. Washington did not exclude the 
natural relations growing out of national interests nor did he 
deny our interest in the spread and protection of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

It was Thomas Jefferson, not Washington, who coined the 
phrase “avoiding entangling alliances.”” The idea with both 
Washington and Jefferson was that we were a young nation with 
interests of our own requiring all our energies and that we did 
not have the time or the strength to be fighting other people’s 
battles. Both believed that we should be willing to fight our own 
battles and with whatever help we could secure. ) 

The second part of our traditional policy is, of course, the 
Monroe Doctrine. It was promulgated in 1823 to protect the 
young Latin-American countries from reactionary European 
combinations and to check Russia’s advance along the Pacific 
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Coast. It contained two fundamental principles: first, that the 
Americas were no longer open to European colonization and, 
second, that any attempt of European nations to extend their 
systems to any part of the Western Hemisphere would be dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety and would be regarded as a mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 


Mr. Jounson: Is the Monroe Doctrine intended to be a state- 
ment of a broad permanent policy? 3 


Mr. Cravewn: It was issued to meet an immediate situation; 
but it so completely fit the national attitude that it became the 
very heart of American foreign policy. As applied, not only did 
it check European land-grabbing in this hemisphere but it was 
expanded in time to give us a say in fixing disputed American © 
boundaries (that is, where European nations were involved) and 
even in administering the internal affairs of small Western states 
in which internal instability might tempt European interference. 

But, more recently, Latin-American opinion has somewhat 
changed all these developments and has forced us to share re- 

sponsibility for a hemisphere with others in what has been called 
“‘Pan-Americanism.” 


Mr. Jounson: The Dallas News says that the Truman propos- 
al means that we “extend the Monroe Doctrine to the smaller 
nations of the world.’’ Is this correct? 


Mr. Craven: Only in a modified sense. Truman does say 


that “one of our primary objects ... . is the creation of condi- 
tions in which we and other nations will be able to work out a 
way of life free from coercion..... We shall not realize our ob- 


jectives, however, unless we are willing to help free people to 
maintain their free institutions” against those who would im- 
pose foreign systems onto them. But, as I take it, this has more 
to do with the third traditional American policy than with the 
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Monroe Doctrine—namely, our intense interest.in the en- 
couragement of democracy wherever men have sought to estab- 
lish it. 

This began back with the French Revolution, but it reached, 
I think, its most intense expression at the time of the Greek 
struggle for independence in 1821. In that year some Greeks 
addressed an appeal to the United States, asking for assistance 
to purge Greece from the barbarians who for four hundred years 
had polluted their soil. This brought immediate response. Com-— 
mittees were organized; funds—thousands of dollars—were 
raised; young Americans went off to fight in the Greek army; 
and James Madison urged President Monroe to include Greece 
in the statement which later became the Monroe Doctrine. 
Monroe, himself, in his December 22 message, wished Godspeed 
to the Greeks in their efforts, and Edward Everett, I think, 
voiced the American attitude in saying, “Such an appeal from 
the anxious conclave of self-devoted patriots must bring home 
to the mind of the least reflecting Americans the great and 
glorious part which this country is to act in the political re- 
generation of the world.” 


Mr. Jounson: There was the same thing in the 1850’s, too, 
was there not? 


Mr. Craven: Oh, yes. This acceptance of the United States’ 
as the world’s great champion of democracy was even more 
marked in the 1850’s after the defeat of European liberals in 
their revolutions. August Belmont summed it up by saying, 
prophetically, “The day is not far distant when self-preservation 
will dictate to the United States the necessity of throwing her 
moral and her physical force into the scales of European re- 
publicanism.” 

Thus, you see, the idea was steadily developed which sent us 
out into Cuba and later on out onto the wider stage in the 
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Philippines, in China, and in Europe to make the “world safe 
for democracy.” ; 

And, yet, note that everywhere the policy was a defensive 
one, generally confined to unofficial action and never an aggres- 
sive one to check other political types and systems, as sug- 
gested by Truman’s statement that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who are resisting attempt- 
ed subjugation by armed minorities (I take it that that means 
internal groups) or by outside pressures. 

That certainly is a new, aggressive step in foreign policy. 
There is no use dodging the fact. 


Mr. Jounson: Now, I turn to Herman Finer, leading student 
of international organization. In following Truman’s policy, will 
the United States be pulling British chestnuts out of the fire? 


Mr. Finer: British chestnuts out of the fire! Just like every 
other country in the world, Britain has economic and moral 
chestnuts in the fire. All nations have them. They live on chest- 
nuts, and, above all, the most populous and richest nations, 
America and the Soviet Union, for they want to keep their vast 
rich lands to themselves and enjoy their own way of life, even if 
it means ignoring the rights and hopes of other peoples. 

The Soviet rulers, not the Russian people, do threaten Brit- 
ish interests by seeping down to the Mediterranean, which equals 
the Trans-Siberian Railway of Britain to the outside world. 
They have come through Bulgaria, as well as Greece and Turkey, 
and also through Yugoslavia. You can clearly see the deadly 
deliberate moves on the European chessboard made by the 
Kremlin. America, at Yalta and other conferences, partly ac- 
quiesced in this development, at least as much as Great Brit-_ 
ain has. 

Let it not be forgotten that this readjustment, going on be- 
fore our very eyes, of the balance of power in the world happens 
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to be the direct and immediate consequence of the war against 
Hitler, a former ally of the Soviet rulers. Was the war against 
Hitler Britain’s chestnuts alone? This is not the view taken by 
the American official argument at the Nuremberg war-guilt 
trials. America accepted responsibility for overthrowing Hitler’s 
aggression. Now the new consequences follow of Russian 
strength. If the former intervention was just, and it was, then 
continuing responsibility is just also. The chestnuts, in other ~ 
words, belong to everybody, including the United States. 


Mr. Joxnson: Walter Lippmann says that the Greek crisis 
is only a first instalment of a very much greater challenge, aris- 
ing from the fact that the British Empire is no longer able to do 
what it has done for more than a century—that is, to block the 
expansion of the Russian Empire into the Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, into the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 


Mr. Finer: That is not the real question. The Empire is 
already being re-formed. The real issue is the existence of Britain 
herself. Do not mistake this: The forty-seven million ordinary, 
average English people must get out to the oceans of the world, 
for they live on a mere pimple of an island, without natural 
resources. Their very life depends on exits. If Britain is not at the 
back of France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, how are they to stand with their democratic, free insti- 
tutions and their Christian faith against the two hundred mil- 
lions driven forward by the Soviet rulers? These lands are buffer 
lands. They are atom-bomb carriers, harbors for submarines, in- 
dustrial potential. Either they will be American defenses of ap- 
proaches to her happy, wealthy, and liberal shores, as Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Azores, or they are roads to America’s vital 
parts. 

Let it be remembered that, when Britain had the strength, 
she was the salvation of Europe—against Napoleon for fifteen 
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years and against the Holy Alliance of Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, who menaced the young Americas. Britain, thereby, gave 
sympathy and even force to the Monroe Doctrine. She stood 
against the German Empire in 1914. She was first in the war 
against Hitler and last out of it. She tried sanctions against 
Mussolini when the neutrality embargoes stifled America’s con- 
science and strength. 

In fact, for far too long has Britain, almost alone, pulled the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the European peoples. She threw in 
her naval supremacy in the nineteenth century to give freedom 
to Bulgaria and Greece against the appalling and barbaric em- 
pire of the Turks, as Professor Craven has already said; to free 
Italy from Austrian tyranny; to free the Arabs from the Turkish 
Empire of six hundred years. She helped to keep other nations 
out of America while that young land was still an infant growing 
up, as Washington wanted it to be, to become the land of the 
greatest wealth in the world. 


Mr. Jounson: Senator Morse says that all Truman’s unilater- 
al action is doing is to “protect the United Nations Charter.” 
But, on the other hand, Senator Pepper said that such grave 
steps should be a “‘matter for the United Nations.” What will 
this proposal do to the United Nations? 


Mr. Finer: So far as I can see, it will leave it, as it is already, 
desperately weak and floundering. The Soviet rulers have, from 
the beginning, not wished strength in the United Nations. If not, 
they would never have used the veto in the way which they 
have or broken people’s hopes by breaking their treaty with 
Persia. There is a canker at the root of the United Nations. It 
is unfortunately the moral rift between the Soviet rulers and the 
nations of the world. 

In the United Nations the Greek situation would have been 
manhandled by Russia and Poland, as other situations have 
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been. The United Nations, in my opinion, was given its gravest 
blow by the Russian contemptuous rejection of American 
atomic-control proposals. In essence, this is what Gromyko said, 
“We don’t intend to be outvoted by the majority of other 
nations.” This action of America today may thereby strengthen 
the United Nations by introducing the idea of discipline to it. 

And now just a word by way of conclusion on this theme 
which I am developing. So we come back to a bitter reality. 
This is a lawless world, because it is a world without a common 
morality or a common superior. Nationalisms and moralities col- 
lide. The hope of the world lies in the honorable use of power 
until such time as right can be made to prevail. We unfortu- 
nately cannot choose between the absolute best and something 
else. Mankind is allowed only the choice between alternative 
imperfections. 

America is the only country in the world which combines the 
two essential requisites of a good policeman in this present situa- 
tion—overwhelming power and the relative decency of disinter- 
ested tolerance. It is the vocation of America to take the lead. If 
she does, she will have robust companions. If she does not, she 
and they will once more have to bury their dead in vain. 

And so it seems to me that there really is no alternative but to 
follow President Truman’s policy. 


Mr. Jounson: Thirdly, I now turn to Louis Wirth, expert in 
the problems of social organization and public opinion. Wirth, do 
you agree with Mr. Finer? 


Mr. WirtH: I most vigorously disagree with most of what he 
has said. 


Mr. Jounson: Then, I ask, is not the Truman proposal plain- 
ly a humanitarian step to aid the Greek people? 


Mr. Wirtu: Let us be clear that this is not a question of relief 
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for the Greek people. If that were the question, most of the 
American people would be wholeheartedly for it. If that were 
our purpose, we would never have terminated the nonpartisan, 
humanitarian forms of shipments of food and other necessities 
through UNRRA that the war-ravaged and impoverished Greek 
nation needed and still needs. If that were our purpose, we 
would operate through the International Relief Organization. 

Even if we wanted the sole credit for rescuing a people from 
desperation, we would insist that such aid would not be used as 
a political weapon to help a regime in power to exterminate its 
political opponents. There are no such guarantees asked for by 
President Truman in his message. 


Mr. Jounson: What does the St. Louis Post-Dispatch mean 
when it says, “We must also export our ideas and principles; we 
need a few Tom Paines, Benjamin Franklins, and Thomas 
Jeffersons in our State Department’’? 


Mr. Wirtu: I think that they are right. This is an attempt, as 
the editor of the Chicago Daily News puts it, to “fight commu- 
nism with dollars’’; or, if we take consequences into account, “‘to 
fight communism with dollars—and men if necessary.” It is a 
step that goes far beyond our humanitarian desire to aid the 
Greek people in their desperate plight. Or as the Chicago Sun 
says: “The best instrument, and so far as we know the only 
instrument for stopping the Communist idea is the counter-idea 
of a dynamic, functioning, American democracy, that brings its 
people and all who freely adopt it a progressively higher stand- 
ard of living... . . The only way to beat an idea is with a better 
idea. We cannot beat the idea of Communism with the idea of 
military imperialism. We can beat it with the idea of free 
democracy, and the idea of United Nations organization.” 


Mr. Jounson: Sam Grafton says that the Truman policy 
commits us to bailing out every reactionary government in 
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Europe. In other words, all they have to do is to scream that | 
their opposition is communistic, and they will automatically — 
secure American aid. 


Mr. Wirtu: There is much to what Grafton says. Let us not 
confuse two questions. The struggle for dominance of one world 
power against another—in ‘this case, Russia versus the United 
States—is one thing. The conflict between capitalism and com- 
munism is another thing. 

Of course, we do not have all the facts as yet. The United Na- 
tions commission which is now investigating the situation on the 
spot has not yet reported. If the so-called guerrillas, however, 
are so strong that it requires foreign aid to suppress them, then 
the representative character of the present Greek government is 
seriously open to question. If the Greek minority is too big for 
the Greek government and the Greek army, then it is probably 
approaching a majority. 

President Truman calls attention to the fact, as Secretary of 
State Marshall did about China, that there are extremists on 
both sides in Greece. But there can scarcely be any doubt that 
the present government of Greece, headed by an imported king 
who, if himself not a Fascist, certainly played with the Fascists, 
is far from what, by any stretch of the imagination, could be 
called “democratic.” And not even President Truman himself — 
tries to prove that Turkey is a democratic state. 

Are we to help such regimes to maintain themselves? The 
effect of such a policy upon America, as the symbol of de- 
mocracy throughout the world, cannot fail to be catastrophic. 

‘Ultimately it will play into the hands of the Communists, be- 
cause it is bound to fail and because it will undermine the most 
potent weapon America has—namely, to be an example of a true 
democracy to the world and to follow a consistent policy of aid- 
ing others to achieve a democratic way of life. 
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Mr. oe What will be the effect of the Truman paliey 
on our domestic situation? 


Mr. Wirtu: I am not a prophet. I do not even know whether 
the American people and the Congress will support President 
Truman’s policy. If they do, however, the effect upon our do- 
mestic life will be profound. First, we cannot very well embark 
upon an international campaign to exterminate groups with. 
whose economic and political doctrines we disagree without ulti- 
mately suppressing such groups at home. I foresee, as a conse- 
quence of our international policy, a similar policy at home. This 
will no doubt mean the suppression of our own civil liberties. 
The best way to nurture Communists is to drive them under- 
ground. 

Second, the expenditures required by our new policy will have 
an adverse effect upon our national budget and our economy. 
The four hundred millions for which the President asks is ad- 
mittedly only a first payment. If such help is extended to the 
many other countries which are in danger of falling into the Rus- 
sian orbit, it may well mean huge expenditures for an indefinite 
period to come. It may well be justified to ask the American 
people to make these sacrifices, but they ought to know what 

they are in for. 

And then I would say, thirdly, that we will also undermine our 
moral integrity. On moral grounds we are about as justified to 
intervene in Greece and Turkey as the Russians would be to in- 
tervene in Cuba and in Mexico. 

This preliminary flirting, in the fourth place, with military 
aid, if it is not a hollow bluff manufactured for the Moscow Con- 
ference, will inevitably lead to full-fledged military intervention 
which, if the Russians are as stubborn and as bold as we are, may 
mean war by whatever name we may be calling it. 

At the end of the most ferocious and catastrophic war in his- 
toty, we are coming dangerously close, then, to inviting an- 
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_ other. Perhaps this is the so-called “preventive war” about which 
some reckless people have talked—while the Russians are still 
licking their festering wounds from the one in which they were 
our allies and while we still have a monopoly of the atomic weap- 
ons. There is no doubt, however, that if we pursue this policy 
consistently, it will call for the continued militarization of our _ 
national life. 

And, fifth, our relations with the Russians will deteriorate, 
and the building of a peaceful, free, and prosperous world com- 
munity will be frustrated. If we are committed to such a policy, 
the American people will lose interest in the most important job 
ahead—the building of a strong, effective United Nations. 


Mr. Jounson: And now I turn to Malcolm Sharp, professor 
of law. As a lawyer, you are interested in what happens, as 
among nations, where there is no law and no common standard 
of accommodation and adjustment, enforced by a common 
physical force. What do you think of our present situation? © 


Mr. Suarp: It seems to me that we have an ancient disease— 
international suspicion and rivalry—which so far has been in- 
curable. Similar diseases, inside countries, are prevented or 
treated by the law of each country. Our human disposition to 
fight, wherever we get it, is still allowed and indeed encouraged 
to break out in international affairs. 


Mr. Jounson: Do you think that both sides want to fight? 


Mr. Suarp: Yes, really. Whatever the Russian—or British 
—position in July and August, 1939, less than two years ago the 
Russians were our heroic allies. In September of 1945, immedi- 
ately after the defeat of Japan we and the Russians started 
wrangling. Our statesmen would doubtless say that they tried 
to be friendly, but they went way beyond existing agreements 
to get our small friends in to vote on the first peace treaties—to 
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vote against the Russians. Since then we have kept pretty 
strong positions in western Europe and eastern Asia, while com- 
plaining about Russian positions in eastern Europe and western 
Asia. 

Both nations are proud and confident as the result of their 
recent victories, aggressive, and, at the same time, fearful. This 
is the combination which so far has led in time to the large-scale 
homicide which we call “war.” 


Mr. Jounson: But surely we are a peaceful riation. We do not 
want to fight. 


Mr. Suarp: We do not think that we do, but we did conquer 
a continent. We protected it by dispossessing the Spaniards 
from controlling positions in the Caribbean Sea. After our war 
with Spain we became a world power with the Philippines and 
an interest in the Far East. 

Forty-seven years ago our famous imperialist, Captain 
Mahan, agreed with Englishmen in seeing czarist Russia as the 
power which threatened American and English positions in the 
Orient and the world. He proposed almost exactly the policy 
which we seem to be following now. We and the British and the 
Italians, Germans, and Japs must join to contain the Russians. 
We must hold them away from the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf, where communications are vital, and to keep 
them out of China. 

After Mahan wrote, the Japs fought and beat the Russians, 
and Theodore Roosevelt helped the Japs get their first strong 
positions in Korea and Manchuria. In 1914 Austria was paired 
against Russia, and then Germany; now it is the United States. 


Mr. Jounson: But we have never fought the Russians or 
come near it. 


Mr. Suarp: That is true. In fact, forgetting our War of 1812, 
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English-speaking people and Russians combined to put. down 
Napoleon, the Kaiser, and Hitler—authors of the greatest at- 
tacks in modern times. If we could keep Napoleon out of affairs 
now and stop all dreams about world rule, we would find a con- 
structive use for our military forces. Ours and the Russians’ 
would join up. They would remember the great accomplish- 
ments of policing against Napoleon and Hitler, and they would 
give us a world force which would really protect their peoples, — 
as soldiers try to do. With that kind of force, we would be ready 
to make real international law. 


Mr. Jounson: That does not fit with what people are saying 
about Russian ideologies and aggressiveness. 


Mr. Suarp: Ideologies often wither away or are transformed, 
as we see in the history of Christianity, or in some of our unions 
which began revolutionary and ended business-like. The Com- 
munists will get votes all over the world—and irrepressible votes 
if the Russians succeed at home. If we succeed better, the Rus- 
sians are smart enough to copy us, quietly. In the meantime, we 
can remember Napoleon and Hitler and build a common force 
and a common law. 


Mr. Jounson: Are you for this aid to Greece, or are you 
against it? 


Mr. Suarp: It may be used to promote understanding, free- 
dom, and order. It looks to me, however, like another act which 
sets the wrong pattern—the pattern of suspicion and jealousy 
for the ten or fifteen years which are left us to prevent the un- 
precedented misery which will come with another war. As at 
present advised, I would vote against the aid to Greece. 


R. Jounson: And last on this Rounp Taste, I turn to 
here Wright, authority on international relations. Would 
you support Truman’s proposal? 
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Mr. Wricut: Yes. I think that Russia, using the methods em- 
ployed in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Persia, will expand 
into Greece, Turkey, and perhaps the entire Middle East if we 
do not give the support to Greece. In giving this support to 
Greece, I believe, we act under a request of the Greek govern- 
ment and violate no obligations to United Nations, which is 
today, itself, incapable of giving effective material aid to Greece. 
I feel that we would be shirking our responsibilities as one of the 
great powers of the world if we failed to take the initiative in 
maintaining the equilibrium of power in the world. With all its 
faults, the Greek government does have popular support. Our 
commission, supervising the elections last April, reported that 
only 15 per cent of the electorate abstained from voting for politi- 
cal reasons; that the elections were fair for the area; and that the 
instances of coercion were not sufficient to affect the elections. 


Mr. Jounson: How does Truman’s proposal fit into the gen- 
eral world situation? ' 


Mr. WricuT: These statements of the case are too simple. 
We must consider our real purposes and the probable conse- 
quences of the act. It may be that we still live in 2 world of 
power politics—a world the stability of which rests upon the 
balance of power between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The United Nations still lacks the military forces, the 
power of decision, and the support of world opinion necessary to 
assure a regime of law. In such a situation power vacua will be 
filled, and those who fill them will gain in relative power. The 
British withdrawal of support from Greece, promised on 
March 31, will create a power vacua. The Russians have been 
making passes at Turkey and at Greece, as Finer pointed out. 
The United Nations commission, now examining the border 
problem, cannot function if guerrillas are stimulated by Soviet 


aid. 
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We would fail in our moral responsibilities, under these cir- 
cumstances, if we neglected what it is necessary to do to main- 
tain stability and the balance of power. 

We would also fail if we neglected to strengthen the United 
Nations, on which alone the world hopes for peace, justice, and 
prosperity can rest in the long future. 

These responsibilities are difficult to reconcile. Unfortunately 
in our world moral behavior often involves a choice of alterna- 
tives—none of which we like. We must do our best to maintain 
the equilibrium in order to prevent aggression. We must not relax 
our efforts to build in the United Nations a power which can 
prevent successful aggression by anyone, including ourselves. _ 


Mr. Jounson: Gentlemen, I think that we are agreed that we 
do not want to see communism dominant in the world. We dis- 
agree, however, on whether Truman’s proposal is the best means 
by which American democracy should try to check communism. 
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A Special Supplement 


THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS, MARCH 12, 1947 


The gravity of the situation which confronts the world today necessi- 
tates my appearance before a joint session of the Congress. 

The foreign policy and the national security of this country are 
involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to present to you 
at this time for your consideration and decision, concerns Greece and 
Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek government an 
urgent appeal for financial and economic assistance. Preliminary reports 
from the American economic mission now in Greece and reports from 
the American Ambassador in Greece corroborate the statement of the 
Greek government that assistance is imperative if Greece is to survive 
as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the Congress wish to 
turn a deaf ear to the appeal of the Greek government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient natural resources has 
always forced the Greek people to work hard to make both ends meet. 
Since 1940 this industrious and peace-loving country has suffered in- 
vasion, four years of cruel enemy occupation and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found that the retreat- 
ing Germans had destroyed virtually all the railways, roads, port facili- 
ties, communications and merchant marine. More than a thousand 
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villages had been burned. Eighty-five per cent of the children were 
tubercular. Livestock, poultry and draft animals had almost disap- 
peared. Inflation had wiped out practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant minority, exploiting 
human want and misery, was able to create political chaos which, until 
now, has made economic recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the importation of those 
goods which are essential to bare subsistence. Under these circumstances 
the people of Greece cannot make progress in solving their problems of 
reconstruction. Greece is in desperate need of financial and economic 
assistance to enable it to resume purchases of food, clothing, fuel and 
seeds. These are indispensable for the subsistence of its people and are 
obtainable only from abroad. Greece must have help to import the 
goods necessary to restore internal order and security so essential for 
economic and political recovery. 

The Greek government has also asked for the assistance of experi- 
enced American administrators, economists and technicians to insure 
that the financial and other aid given to Greece shall be used effectively 
in creating a stable and self-sustaining economy and in improving its 
public administration. 

The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened by the 
terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, led by Communists, 
who defy the government’s authority at a number of points, particu- 
larly along the northern boundaries. A commission appointed by the 
United Nations Security Council is at present investigating disturbed 
conditions in northern Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek government is unable to cope with the situa- 
tion. The Greek army is small and poorly equipped. It needs supplies 
and equipment if it is to restore the authority of the government 
throughout Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self-supporting and 
self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply that assistance. We have already 
extended to Greece certain types of relief and economic aid but these 
are inadequate. 
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There is no other country to which democratic Greece can turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide the necessary support 
for a democratic Greek government. 

The British government, which has been helping Greece, can give no 
further financial or economic aid after March 31. Great Britain finds 
itself under the necessity of reducing or liquidating its commitments in 
several parts of the world, including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations might assist in this 
crisis. But the situation is an urgent one requiring immediate action, 
and the United Nations and its related organizations are not in a posi- 
tion to extend help of the kind that is required. 

It is important to note that the Greek government has asked for our 
aid in utilizing effectively the financial and other assistance we may give 
to Greece, and in improving its public administration. It is of the utmost 
importance that we supervise the use of any funds made available to 
Greece, in such a manner that each dollar spent will count toward mak- 
ing Greece self-supporting, and will help to build an economy in which 
a healthy democracy can flourish. 

‘No government ts perfect. One of the chief virtues of a democracy, 
however, is that its defects are always visible and under democratic 
processes can be pointed out and corrected. The government of Greece 
is not perfect. Nevertheless it represents 80 per cent of the members 
of the Greek Parliament who were chosen in an election last year. 
Foreign observers, including 692 Americans, considered this election 
to be a fair expression of the views of the Greek people. 

The Greek government has been operating in an atmosphere of chaos 
and extremism. It has made mistakes. The extension of aid by this coun- 
try does not mean that the United States condones everything that the 
Greek government has done or will do. We have condemned in the past, 
and we condemn now, extremist measures of the Right or the Left. We 
have in the past advised tolerance, and we advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and economically sound 
state is clearly no less important to the fréedom-loving people of the 
world than the future of Greece. The circumstances in which Turkey 
finds itself today are considerably different from those of Greece. 
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Turkey has been spared the disasters that have beset Greece. And dur- 
ing the war the United States and Great Britain furnished Turkey with 
material aid. Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support. 

Since the war, Turkey has sought financial assistance from Great 
Britain and the United States for the purpose of effecting that modern- 
ization necessary for the maintenance of its national integrity. 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of order in the Middle 
East. 

The British government has informed us that, owing to its own diffi- 
culties, it can no longer extend financial or economic aid to Turkey. -_ 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the assistance it needs, 
the United States must supply it. We are the only country able to pro- 
vide that help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications involved if the United 
States extends assistance to Greece and Turkey, and I shall discuss. 
these implications with you at this time. 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the United 
States is the creation of conditions in which we and other nations will 
be able to work out a way of life free from coercion. This was a funda- 
mental issue in the war with Germany and Japan. Our victory was won 
over countries which sought to impose their will, and their way of life, 
upon other nations. 

To insure the peaceful development of nations, free from coercion, 
the United States has taken a leading part in establishing the United 
Nations. The United Nations is designed to make possible lasting free- 
dom and independence for all its members. We shall not realize our 
objectives, however, unless we are willing to help free people to maintain 
their free institutions and their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This 
is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed 
on free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the founda- 
tions of international peace and hence the security of the United 
States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the world have recently had 
totalitarian regimes forced upon them against their will. The govern- 
ment of the United States has made frequent protests against coercion 
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and intimidation, in violation of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. I must also state that in a number of other 
countries there have been similar developments. 

At the prsent moment in world history nearly every nation must 
choose between alternative ways of life. The choice is too often not a 
free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and is dis- 
tinguished by free institutions, representative government, free elec- 
tions, guaranties of individual liberty, freedom of speech and religion 
and freedom from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority forcibly 
imposed upon the majority. It relies upon terror and oppression, a con- 
trolled press and radio, fixed elections and the suppression of personal 
freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support 
peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities 
or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their own 
destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily through economic and 
financial aid which is essential to economic stability and orderly po- 
litical processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. But we can- 
not allow changes in the status quo in violation of the charter of the 
United Nations by such methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as 
political infiltration. In helping free and independent nations to main- 
tain their freedom, the United States will be giving effect to the prin- 
ciples of the charter of the United Nations. 

It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the survival 
and integrity of the Greek nation are of grave importance in a much 
wider situation. If Greece should fall under the control of an armed 
minority, the effect upon its neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and 
serious. Confusion and disorder might well spread throughout the en- 
tire Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent state 
would have a profound effect upon those countries in Europe whose 
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peoples are struggling against great difficulties to maintain their free- 
doms and their independence while they repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these countries, which have 
struggled so long against overwhelming odds, should lose that victory 
for which they sacrificed so much. Collapse of free institutions and loss 
of independence would be disastrous not only for them but for the 
world. Discouragement and possibly failure would quickly be the lot of 
neighboring peoples striving to maintain their freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful hour, the 
effect will be far-reaching to the West as well as to the East. : 

We must take immediate and resolute action. 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey in the amount of $400,000,000 for the period ending 
June 30, 1948. In requesting these funds, I have taken into considera- 
tion the maximum amount of relief assistance which would be furnished 
to Greece out of the $350,000,000 which I recently requested that the 
Congress authorize for the prevention of starvation and suffering in 
countries devastated by the war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to authorize the detail of 
American civilian and military personnel to Greece and Turkey, at the 
request of those countries, to assist in the tasks of reconstruction, and 
for the purpose of supervising the use of such financial and material 
assistance as may be furnished. I recommend that authority also be 
provided for the instruction and training of selected Greek and Turkish 
personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority which will permit 
the speediest and most effective use, in terms of needed commodities, 
supplies and equipment, of such funds as may be authorized. 

If further funds, or further authority, should be needed for purposes 
indicated in this message. I shall not hesitate to bring the situation be- 
fore the Congress. On this subject the executive and legislative branches 
of the government must work together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. 


I would not recommend it except that the alternative is much more 
serious. 
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The United States contributed $341,000,000,000 toward winning 
World War II. This is an investment in world freedom and world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending for Greece and Turkey 
amounts to little more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of this investment. 
It is only common sense that we should safeguard this investment and 
make sure that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery and want. 
They spread and grow in the evil soil of poverty and strife. They reach 
their full growth when the hope of a people for a better life has died. 

We must keep that hope alive. 


The free peoples of the world look to us for support in maintaining 
their freedoms. 


If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace of the world 
—and we shall surely endanger the welfare of our own nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us by the swift move- 
ment of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face these responsibilities 
squarely. 


ra 
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What Do You Think? 


. Evaluate the proposals of President Truman for aid to Greece and 


Turkey on the basis of whether you think they are acts of justice. | 
Are they peaceful? Are they for the general welfare? Are they war- 
like? Do they force other nations to align themselves either with 
Russia or with us? Do they stop aggression? Do they check com- 
munism? Do they offer hope from a “dynamic” democracy? ; 


. Do you see the proposals of the Truman speech as a means of provid: 


ing relief and aid to Greece and Turkey? Or do you think that they 
are directed toward checking communism? Is this the most effective 
way, in your opinion, to check communism? Do we have a moral 
right to interfere in these countries? Is American foreign policy 
based upon maintaining the status quo? 


. What are the areas of Russian pressure? In what places have the 


Russians taken unilateral action? Is the effect of the Truman pro- 
posal unilateral action by the United States? What are the problems 
of definition of the American and Russian spheres of influence? How 
would you define them? 


. What do you think is apparently the Russian conception of the role 


of the United Nations? Does it differ from the American and British 
view? Discuss‘in light of the Truman proposal. Does American for- 
eign policy, in your opinion, adhere closely to UN? What role can 
UN, as it is today constituted, assume? Do you think the effect of the 
Truman speech will be to strengthen or weaken the United Nations? 


. Is the United Nations able to deal with aggressions by any of the 


great powers? What is the effect of the veto? Should all disputes be 
settled through the UN? Or should disputes among the great powers 
be settled by diplomatic negotiation? What is the effect of Truman’s 
proposal on the UN? 


. What can military men, in your opinion, contribute to making the 


peace? Is the military profession militaristic? Can they become world 
policemen? What is the influence of the military tradition as it affects 
American foreign policy? Would you agree that to be a good soldier 
today one must be a citizen of the world? 


. What is the moral position out of which the United States takes this 


step? Is our intention firmly established to act on the behalf of peace 
and justice? Or have we sought to advance the military and political 
strength of the United States? Are we taking these steps for our own 
interests or for the peace and security of the world? Are we justified 
in taking it alone? Should we act in other countries than Greece and 
Turkey if this is for the general welfare? Discuss. 
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